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LARGE  CUT  THREATENED  IN  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  AID 


Members  of  Congress  are  engaged  in  a  general  "economy  drive"  and  have  been  talking  serious¬ 
ly  during  the  past  few  weeks  of  a  ^2  billion  or  more  cut  in  the  President's  program  for 
foreign  military  and  economic  aid*  They  are  attempting  to  slash  all  but  major  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  and  it  is  expected  that  most  of  the  cut  in  the  Mutual  Security  Program  will  be 
in  the  areas  of  economic  and  Point  IV  aid* 

President  Truman's  proposal  already  places  great  emphasis  upon  direct  military  assistance 
devoting  68$  of  the  funds  to  this  end  ($5j 350,000, 000)  while  23$  (^1,819,000,000)  is  to 
be  spent  on  "defense  support"  and  only  9$  ($656,000,000)  for  economic  and  technical  assis¬ 
tance,  including  some  defense  support,  to  underdeveloped  areas*  (See  Washington  Letter 
No.  99  for  an  analysis  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for  1953*) 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  last  year,  it  was  clear  that  Congress 
intended  to  subject  Point  IV  aid  to  the  general  aims  of  national  security*  Thus,  aid  to 
Europe  still  heavily  outweighs  aid  to  the  less  developed  areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  the  Near  East  where  direct  military  aid  is  more  than  double  the  amount  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  economic  aid* 

In  the  March  1952  publication  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ,  Walter  W. 

Van  Kirk  points  out; 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  churches,  therefore,  to  say  to  government  that,  if  and 
when  technical  assistance  is  shifted  from  its  original  purpose  of  humanitarian 
aid  to  that  of  military  strategy  and  cold  war  tactics,  it  is  risking  the  good¬ 
will  and  friendship  of  the  very  people  for  whom  this  program  was  initiated* 

The  churches  must  see  to  it  that  the  'bold  new  program'  of  technical  assistance 
is  not  wholly  laid  aside  in  the  effort  to  rearm  the  West  .  .  . 

The  FCNL  strongly  urges  its  readers  to  explain  to  Congress  that  they  are  not  in  favor  of 
cutting  the  budget  at  a  place  where  the  funds  will  help  in  keeping  two-thirds  of  the  human 
race  from  hunger,  disease  and  illiteracy*  The  entire  $656,000,000  is  less  than  1$  of  the 
budget  in  any  case*  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  report  our  their  recom¬ 
mendations  before  the  end  of  the  week*  However,  there  is  still  time  to  write  to  members 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Most  important  by  far,  write  both  of  your  Senators 
and  your  Congressman*  *  *  *  * 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee;  James  P*  Richards,  Chairman;  Laurie  C.  Battle,  Frances 
P.  Bolton,  Omar  Burleson,  A.S.J.  Carnahan,  Thurmond  Chatham,  Robert  B.  Chiperfield,  Charles 
A.  Eaton,  James  G.  Fulton,  Thomas  S.  Gordon,  Brooks  Hays,  Henderson  Lanham,  Christian 
Herter,  Chet  Holifield,  Donald  L.  Jackson,  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Walter  H.  Judd,  Edna  F.  Kelly, 
Mike  Mansfield,  Chester  E.  Merrow,  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Carroll  Reece,  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Jr.,  Lawrence  H.  Smith,  John  M.  Vorys,  Clement  J.  Zablocki* 
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IMMIGRATION 

House  Considers  Walter  Omnibus  Measure 

If  your  newspaper  has  not  reported  final  House  action  on  the  Walter  Bill  (HR  5678)  by  the 
time  this  reaches  you,  there  may  still  be  time  for  you  to  wire  your  Congressman  urging  him 
to  vote  for  its  recommittal.  It  is  the  House  version  of  the  restrictive  immigration  legis¬ 
lation  discussed  in  the  last  two  issues  of  the  newsletter  which  adds  new  grounds  for  ex¬ 
clusion  and  deportation  of  aliens,  retains  discriminatory  clauses  against  "racial**  groups, 
and  keeps  the  old  quota  system  of  192li,  with  no  provision  for  "pooling".  The  growing  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  the  immigration  bills  gives  hope  that  the  Walter  Bill  may  be  recommitted, 
but  even  if  it  should  pass,  a  large  opposing  vote  would  help  the  chances  of  the  Lehman 
Bill  in  the  Senate  (See  Washington  Letters  No.  98  and  99)  and  would  pave  the  way  for  a  more 
liberal  compromise  measure  to  be  worked  out  between  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Your  letters 
are  badly  needed. 


Celler  and  Walter  Would  Admit  More  Refugees 
The  Displaced  Persons  Commission,  which  has  been  managing  the  processing  and  entry  of 
D.P.s  under  the  19U8  Act,  is  scheduled  to  close  down  in  May  1952,  with  the  expiration  of 
the  Act.  Representative  Francis  Walter  has  introduced  H.J.  Resolution  lill  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  complete  the  entry  of  about  7500  D.P.s  whose  papers  were  in  process  before 
December  31,  195l«  This  is  a  short-term  measure  specifically  limited  to  120  days  and  aid¬ 
ing  only  these  relatively  few  "pipe-line"  cases. 

A  more  fundamental  solution  is  proposed  by  Representative  Emanuel  Celler  in  HR  7376  which 
would  carry  out  the  President's  request  for  the  admission  of  300,000  displaced  persons  over 
a  three -year  period  from  those  unfortunate  persons  still  awaiting  resettlement.  It  would 
continue  the  Displaced  Persons  Commission  to  provide  the  machinery  to  carry  on  this  work. 
Celler 's  special  bill  would  admit  the  300,000  quot^-free,  apportioning  the  admissions 
among  the  countries  according  to  need  and  according  to  the  recommendations  of  many  private 
organizations  concerned  in  the  matter.  This  is  a  relatively  simple  measure  which  would 
not  take  much  Congressional  time;  it  could  be  put  into  effect  much  sooner  than  a  new 
immigration  law  as  a  v/hole  is  likely  to  be  enacted.  Its  passage  is  essential  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation  of  tragic  need  in  Europe.  This  is  an  emergency  matter,  and  the  FCNL  hopes 
it  will  call  forth  a  wide  and  immediate  response. 

The  legislative  calendar  is  now  so  crowded,  especially  with  the  announced  intention  of  the 
House  to  adjourn  on  July  7,  that  the  Celler  Bill  may  not  be  considered  xinless  Congress  is 
persuaded  otherwise.  Please  make  a  point  of  asking  your  Congressman,  in  a  separate  letter 
or  when  you  write  to  him  about  the  Walter  Bill,  to  press  for  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
Cellar  Bill. 


STOP  PRESS  LATE  WEDNESDAY 

THE  WALTER  IMIAIGRATION  BILL  IS  NOW  ON  THE  FLOOR  OF  THE  HOUSE, 
WITH  THE  FINAL  VOTE  EXPECTED  IN  A  VERY  FEW  DAYS.  AMENDMENTS 
ARE  NOW  BEING  CONSIDERED,  A?®  A  WIRE  TO  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN  BY 
MONDAY  OR  TirSSDAY  MIGHT  HELP  TO  AFFECT  THESE  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
FINAL  VOTE. 


IMMIGRATION  BILLS  PENDING  IN  CONGRESS 


April/ 


By  Rhoads  Murphey,  Friends  Committee  on  Nat’l 


Four  Omnibus  Bills  Resigned  to  rcTise  and  codify  our 
immigration  laws  are  now  before  the  Congress.  There 
are  two  Senate  Bills:  S.  2330,  by  Senator  Pat  McCar* 
ran,  and  S.  2842,  by  Senators  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Her¬ 
bert  Lehman;  and  two  House  Bills*  H  R.  3678,  by 
RepresentatWe  Francis  Walter,  and  H.R.  7032,  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.  (An  earlier  bill 
by  Representatige  Emanuel  Celler,  H.R.  6034,  is  not 
presently  at  issue.)  The  Humphrey- Lehman  .Bill 
the  Roosevelt  Bill  are  identical,  and  the  McCarran  and 
Walter  Bills  are  generally  similar. 

All  four  bills  would  permit  the  naturalization  of  some 
80,000  Japanese  residents  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
admission  as  citizens  of  Japanese  war-brides  and  war- 
husbands,  but  in  most  other  respects  there  are  basic 
differences  among  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  summarize  these  bills.  We  have 
studied  each  of  them  carefully,  and  have  profitted  by 
the  analyses  of  them  made  by  authorities  in  the  field 
of  immigration  and  by  private  agencies,  such  as  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  which  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  with  refugees  and  displaced  persons. 

Tha  McCarran  and  Walter  Bills  are  Restrictive 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  McCarran  and 
Walter  Bills  are  both  basically  restrictive  measures, 
designed  to  exclude  immigrants  rather  than  to  admit 
them,  and  specifically  to  discriminate  in  a  variety  of 
ways  against  immigrants  on  the  ground  of  "race".  While 
both  bills  include  for  the  first  time  a  legal  quota  for  all 
Asian  countries  (in  most  cases  this  quota  is  set  at  100 
annually,  including  that  for  India),  they  provide  that  a 
person  who  is  "attributable  by  as  much  as  one  half  of 
his  ancestry"  to  any  Asian  country  east  of  Persia  must 
be  charged  to  the  quota  for  that  country,  regardless  of 
his  citizenship  or  place  of  birth.  Both  bills  would 
largely  cut  off  non-white  immigration  from  British  colo¬ 
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nies  in  the  Caribbean  by  removing  nationals  of  these 
areas  from  the  never-filled  quota  of  the  mother  country 
and  assigning  them  instead  a  yearly  quota  of  100  for 
each  such  colony.  These  are  only  samples  of  the  bills’ 
provisions,  but  they  are  characteristic  ones. 

• 

Both  bills  would  give  virtually  unlimited  power  to  our 
consuls  overseas  to  refuse  visas  to  immigrants,  select¬ 
ing  from  a  long  list  of  new  grounds  for  exclusion  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  bills;  some  of  these  grounds  are  regrettable, 
but  at  least  straightforward:  illiteracy  (in  certain  casesX 
previous  jail  sentences  of  five  years  or  more  (even 
though  this  might  have  been  for  "crimes"  against  a 
totalitarian  state),  in  certain  cases  lack  of  special 
skills,  or  possession  of  skills  in  which  the  United  States 
already  has  an  adequate  supply.  Some  of  the  more  am¬ 
biguous  grounds  would  allow  great  abuse  by  the  consu¬ 
lar  officer:  he  is  empowered  to  keep  out  a’i  those  who 
"in  the  opinion  of  the  consular  officer  at  .ne  time  of  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  visa,  are  likely  at  any  time  to  become 
public  charges."  ;  or  those  who  "in  ne  opinion  of  the 
consular  officer  at  the  time  of  appl'.cation  for  a  ▼isa"^ 
are  likely  to  engage  in  immoral  practices  in  the  United 
States.  The  bills  make  no  provision  for  review  of  con¬ 
sular  decisions. 

Both  bills  add  many  new  grounds  for  deportation,  and 
make  these  grounds  retroactive  to  cover  all  immigrants 
who  have  hitherto  been  admitted  to  the  United  States. 
Here  also  vague  and  general  language  stating  grounds 
for  deportation  would  be  an  invitation  to  arbitrary  ap¬ 
plication  by  immigration  officials,  whose  actions  could 
be  reviewed  in  many  cases  only  by  "the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General"  rather  than  by  an  established  board 
of  appeals.  Finally,  the  bill2  give  the  President  the 
power  to  suspend  all  immigration  whenever  he  feels  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  to  do  so.  These  powers  in 
the  hands  of  individuals  could,  and  doubtless  would  in 
individual  cases,  be  used  to  stifle  immigration  whenever 
the  official  was  so  inclined. 


TIm  Hi(iiiflir«y-L«hman  mid  Roos*v«lt  Bills  or* 
OssigMd  to  Admit  Moro  Poopio 

The  HunphreyLehatan  and  RoosctcIc  Bills  represent 
aaacber  approach.  They  are  designed  to  admit  immi- 
graacs,  not  to  keep  them  out.  They  proride  for  the  re- 
Tiaioa  of  our  quota  system  on  the  basis  of  the  1930 
ceaaua  instead  of  on  the  census  of  1920  as  at  present, 
and  they  provide  that  unused  quotas  from  any  nation 
(such  as  the  United  Kingdom  with  65,000  quota  spaces, 
less  than  half  of  which  are  used)  shall  be  placed  into  a 
general  pool,  to  be  allocated  to  applicants  whose  na¬ 
tional  quotas  are  over-applied.  The  net  (effect  of  these 
two  changes  would  be  to  allow  about  210,000  immigrants 
a  year  instead  of  the  present  154,000  quota  spaces. 
(Because  quotas  are  not  pooled  under  present  law,  ac¬ 
tual  quota  immigration  has  averaged  only  about  86,000 
annually  since  1947. 

The  Bills  provide  for  a  Visa  Review  Board  to  con¬ 
sider  appeals  from  arbitrary  consular  decisions,  and  they 
set  iq>  a  Statutory  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals.  They 
eliminate  all  race  discrimination.  They  cancel  the 
debts  placed  on  quotas  by  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
of  1948,  whereby  DP’s  entering  under  the  Act  were 
chargeable  to  the  future  quotas  of  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries  up  to  50  per  cent  in  each  year.  Under  present  law, 
half  of  the  quotas  of  many  ceqjtral  European  countries 
are'  thus  mortgaged  to  and  beyond  the  year  2000.  The 
McCarran  and  Walter  Bills  would  not  change  this. 

We  believe  that  the  Humjshrey-Lehman  and  Roosevelt 
Bills  are  in  the  best  tradition  of  America,  and  that  they 
provide  a  safe,  intelligent,  and  beneficial  immigration 
policy  for  this  country.  We  believe  that  you  will  share 
our  concern  for  the  very  important  issues  involved. 
America  is  judged  in  significant  part  abroad  by  its  im¬ 
migration  policy.  The  McCarran  and  Walter  Bills  would 
make  that  an  adverse  judgment,  with  serious  and  harm¬ 
ful  results  to  our  world  position  and  to  the  friendship 
with  other  peoples  which  is  the  basic  foundation  of 
strength.  The  Humphrey-Lehman  and  Roosevelt  Bills 
would  help  us  to  keep  that  friendship,  to  meet  a  des¬ 
perate  human  need,  and  to  add  vigour  to  our  national 
life  by  taking  in  those  with  the  courage  and  the  vision 
to  seek  us  out. 

President  Truman  in  a  public  statement  on  March  24 
asked  Congress  to  make  provisions  for  the  admission  of 
300,000  European  refugees  over  a  three-year  period. 
His  statement  was  printed  in  the  NEW  YORK  TIMES  for 
March  25,  and  reported  generally  in  the  nation’s  press 
as  a  while.  It  outlines  the  need  of  refugees  for  asylum, 
and  makes  a  plea  for  dio  United  States  to  answer  it  as 
we  have'  traditionally  done  in  the  past,  to  our  own  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  Humphrey-Lehman  and  Roosevelt  Bills 
would  accomplish  this  emergency  job,  and  would  in  ad¬ 


dition  put  our  immigration  system  permanently  on  a 
sound  and  woricable  basis. 

Swggastsd  Action 

There  is  hope  diat  the  McCarran  and  Walter  Bills  may 
be  blocked  and  the  Hum[^rey-Lehman  and  Roosevelt 
Bills  may  be  passed,  IF  members  of  Congress  are  con¬ 
vinced  by  their  constituents  that  this  is  not  a  minor  mat¬ 
ter  but  one  on  which  all  responsible  Americans  have 
firm  opinions.  The  Walter  Bill  (H.R.  5678)  is  expected 
to  come  up  in  the  House  very  soon.  The  Roosevelt  Bill 
will  not  come  up  in  the  House  because  Senators  Hum¬ 
phrey  and  Lehman  prefer  to  have  an  unprejudiced  dis¬ 
cussion  later  of  their  own  identical  Bill  in  the  Senate. 
(The  Humphrey-Lehman  Bill,  S.  2842,  was  the  original 
from  which  the  Roosevelt  Bill  was  taken.  It  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  many  months  of  study  and  preparation,  and 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  a  bi-partisan  group  of 
nine  Democrats  and  three  Republicans.)  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carran  has  indicated  that  he  will  press  to  have  his  Bill 
brought  up  in  the  Senate  in  the  near  future. 

Both  the  McCarran  and  Walter  Bills  could  probably 
muster  enough  votes  to  pass  their  respective  Houses  at 
the  moment.  We  believe  that  this  is  because  the  people 
as  a  whole  have  not  bothered  to  tell  their  Congressmen 
how  they  feel  about  the  issue,  and  Congress  has  there¬ 
fore  been  willing  to  let  McCarran  and  Walter  make  the 
policy.  The  most  effective  way  to  alter  this  situation 
is  to  write  to  your  Representative  outlining  your  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Walter  Bill,  and  urging  him  to  vote  for  its 
re-committal  until  Congress  and  the  people  have  had  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  consider  die  important  problem 
with  which  it  deals,  and  alternative  solutions  which 
have  recently  been  proposed,  such  as  the  Roosevelt 
Bill,  which  was  introduced  in  the  House  only  on  March 
12.  It  will  be  helpful  also  to  outline  the  positive  provi¬ 
sions  which  you  feel  an  immigration  law  should  include, 
such  as  those  made  by  the  Roosevelt  Bill  (H.R.  7032). 

We  suggest  that  you  also  write  to  your  two  senators 
urging  them  to  oppose  the  McCarran  Bill  and  to  give 
vigorous  support  to  the  Humphrey-Lehman  Bill,  outlin¬ 
ing  in  each  case  your  reasons  for  such  a  course.  So 
much  hangs  on  this  issue,  on  grounds  of  national  self- 
interest  and  on  humanitarian  grounds  alike,  that  we 
hope  you  will  be  willing  not  only  to  write  yourself,  but 
to  persuade  as  many  others  as  you  can  to  write  too. 
Letters  to  Representatives  should  go  to  House  Office 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Letters  to  Senators 
should  go  to  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  supply  any  further  information  on 
this  matter,  and  we  hope  we  may  have  your  energetic 
cooperation. 


I; 
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